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Love of country implanted in the heart by the Deity, as a tie between ^ 
man and man during national adversity* 

No nation has evef done so much to degrade this tie as the people of 
the United States* 

The principle recognised^ by the formation of our contract with a fo- 
reigner, destructive of its efficacy and inconsistent with any claim on our 
own citizens for allegiance. 

The foreigner should have every other right cf citizenship excepting 
that of suffrage. 

This right cannot but injure him as well as the country, if exercised 
ii\judiciously. 

The admission of foreigners to vote must tend to increase the ratio of 
folly, ignorance and corruption, to wisdom, knowledge and integrity. 

As population accumulates in a geometrical ratio, the period not very 
remote when population will be too great to be consistent with human hap- 
piness or harmonious republican government — hence it is not wise to en- 
courage immigration. 

If any circumstance can Justify the extension of the right of suffrage, 
it is that of being the husband of an American wife, and the father of an 
American child. 

As when a father teaches another man^s children to desert him, he gives 
a bad lesson to his own children: so, when a nation induces foreigners to 
forswear their country, a bad lesson is given to native citizens. 



ARGUMENTS, 



It will be generally admitted that love of country is, in 
the worthier part of mankind, one of the most deeply rooted 
of all human attachments. Although transiently it may be 
exceeded in ardour by other passions, yet in permanency, 
it probably yields to none excepting that between the 
parent and child. Nor can it be doubted -that as parental 
love has evidently been implanted by the Creator for the 
support or protection of animals during infancy, so the 
love of country has been designed to be one of the most 
powerful bonds of human society during periods of na- 
tional adversity. 

To cherish and obey this predisposition, so obviously 
the result of divine will, has heretofore in all ages and by 
all nations been deemed a sacred duty. No person ever 
glowed more intensely with this patriotic spirit than did 
the people of these States, during the struggle for indepen- 
dence, yet with regret it must be admitted, that no other 
nation has ever done so much towards depreciating the 
value, or destroying the force of the tie between the native 
and his country. No people ever so indiscriminately wel- 
comed genius or stupidity, ignorance or knowledge, virtue 
or vice, the fugitive from justice or the voluntary and re- 
spectable emigrant; and promiscuously invested a motley 
group of foreigners thus assembled, with all the privileges 
of native citizens. 

So absurd and contradictory are the principles recognised 
by our naturalization laws, so utterly valueless to foreigners 
in general, is the privilege of suffrage conferred by them, 



and so inconsistent is their exercising this privilege with 
national welfare, that when the subject is duly considered, 
it must excite surprise in every reasonable being that such 
laws could ever have been enacted. 

If we argue that foreigners have the right to transfer 
their allegiance to our government at any time, or in any 
mode which our government may appoint, does it not fol- 
low that our citizens have the right to transfer their alle- 
giance to foreign countries at any time and in any mode 
which may be appointed by their governments? It cannot be 
alleged that the natives of these States alone, of all man- 
kind, have not the privilege of self-expatriation. But, if the 
native citizen has the right to expatriate himself whenever 
he pleases, has not the naturalized foreigner the same option? 
His ties to our country cannot be said to be stronger than 
those of citizenship; and these it has been shown admit of 
a transfer of allegiance at any moment. Hence, notwith- 
standing the ratification of the contract formed with him 
by his oath, its endurance is optional on his part, although 
permanently binding on the United States. 

Thus, by the sanction which we aflford to the practice 
of expatriation, every legal and moral duty of the citizen 
towards his country, whether native, or adopted, is made 
dependent for its duration upon will. The principle 
established by the formation of the contract, is destructive 
of its eflBcacy, and the value of the title granted by it, is 
depreciated by the frequency and facility of the grant. 
While by a transfer of allegiance unnaturally sanctioned 
by our laws, the adopted citizen in common with the na- 
tive, is authorized at any moment to emancipate himself 
from every national tie founded on law or morality; those 
naturally arising in the bosom of the patriot, are no less 
enfeebled, when hie beholds the privileges of citizenship, 
otherwise to him so sacred and so dear, lavished upon 
every outcast of Europe whom crime, or misfortune may 
have driven to our shores. 

Both morality and sound policy demand that we should 



extend to the stranger all possible civility and assistance, 
and that we should permit him to enjoy in tranquillity all 
those necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, which he may 
be enabled to procure either through his wealth or indus- 
try ; but surely it cannot be requisite that we should ex- 
tend to him any right of participating in the government 
of the country. If not wholly unworthy of citizenship, he 
will only value the right of suffrage so far as it may enable 
him to conduce to an able and honest administration of 
affairs; and, at all events, the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject can be the only justifiable motive for extending the 
right of suffrage. Were this privilege to be granted with 
any other view, we should overlook our own essential wel- 
fare, for the sake of a useless or injurious compliment to 
an alien. 

The question then arises — Will the chances of a wise 
and honest administration of affairs be increased by ex- 
tending to foreigners the privileges of voting? The ho- 
nesty and ability of those who govern, must be determined 
by the degree in which virtue prevails over vice, and wis- 
dom over folly, among those by whom they are chosen. 
If, then, in the United States, the preponderance of virtue 
over vice, and of wisdom over folly, be sufficient, whence 
can arise any advantage, either to ourselves or to foreign- 
ers, from admitting them to the right of suffrage? And if, 
unfortunately, there should be a preponderancy in the op- 
posite scale, will it be counteracted by the assistance of 
emigrants, taking them in the aggregate ? 

Does the indiscriminate admission of this class of per- 
sons to the privileges of citizenship, tend to increase the 
proportion of wisdom and virtue, or to add to that of folly 
and vice ? 

It will be admitted that among those who emigrate from 
any country to this, the proportion of talent, information 
and virtue, is less than among those who remain ; since of 
the former, a majority consist notoriously of the uneducated 
portion of society, together with more or less of paupers 
and outlaws. This consideration must be sufficient ta 
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conyince us, that in admitting foreigners to participate 
in our elections, the ratio of folly to wisdom, and of 
vice to virtue, is increased rather than diminished; unless 
we admit that this ratio of folly and vice to wisdom and 
virtue, is, in our country, much less favourable than in 
those whence the emigrants come. 

The position being then established, that the admission 
of foreigners to the right of suffrage will rather derogate 
from, than conduce to the wisdom of our elections, any 
worthy foreigner who may be duly aware of the ill conse- 
quences of the practice, would rather waive than accept 
the privilege. In the great majority, however, it were 
manifestly unreasonble to expect this refined political 
integrity. No doubt, for the most part, they would 
choose to be placed upon a level in privileges with the 
native citizen, however injurious the consequences in 
the aggregate, to the good of the nation. But if any of 
them, under these views, should be discontented, would it 
not be better that they should adhere to their own soil, 
than that we should, to afford them satisfaction, hazard 
the welfare of the United States ? 

If there be men who are so wicked, so weak, or so ig- 
norant, as to wish to participate in the government of our 
country, at the expense of its prosperity, are they worthy 
of being endowed with the privileges of citizenship ? 

It is now ascertained by experience, that our numbers 
are doubled every twenty-three years. Were our popula- 
tion to continue to accumulate in the same proportion, in 
about one hundred and seventy years, a period less than 
that which has intervened since the first settlements were 
made in Virginia and New England, the posterity of the 
present inhabitants of the United States alone will be more 
than twelve hundred millions — supposing our numbers to 
have been only five millions at the last census.* 

It follows, therefore, that as it may affect the future ex- 

* It should be recollected that this was originally published in 1810. 
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tent of our population, the influence of immigration is insig- 
nificant, and can but ill compensate for any diminution in 
that prosperity, by which our multiplication from internal 
sources is so much accelerated. The multiplication of our 
numbers is in truth injurious, so far as it is not the conse- 
quence of prosperity, as it tends to hasten the period when 
our territory will be too thickly peopled for easy sub- 
sistence: or to extend population so widely over this con- 
tinent, as to produce those divisions and dissensions which 
must always arise from the discord of heterogeneous inte- 
rests. 

By the jarring operation of discordant passions, the new 
continent, like the old, will be divided among nations va- 
rious and hostile, and the bloody scenes which have so often 
been exhibited in Europe, Asia, and Africa, will be re-acted 
here. 

When not confined by the pressure of want, so active is 
the increase of our species, that the period is not very re- 
mote when America will attain that acme of excessive 
population, which more than any other state of affairs, is fol- 
lowed by an incurable wretchedness and degradation among 
the poorer classes of society. Wherefore then should we 
in the slightest degree risk our happiness, to accelerate 
consequences so much to be deprecated? So far as the 
rapid increase of population is the consequence of national 
felicity, it may be contemplated with pleasure, but so far as 
it is the effpt <^ immigration, it must be considered as an 
encroach mention the field allotted by fortune to ourselves 
and our posterity. 

If the privileges of the native citizen are in any case to 
be bestowed on foreigners, nature herself points to the 
occasion. When by marriage with a native, and by the 
consequent })irth of a child, a man has incurred ties para- 
mount to those existing between him and his country, he 
may then possibly with some propriety, transfer his alle- 
giance from his native soil, to that wherein his wife and his 
child have first drawn their breath. If naturalization was 
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to be introduced, wherefore was not this natural change of 
affections and duties, taken as the only adequate recom- 
mendation to confidence? 

Additional Argument. 

Is there not an analogy between the tie created between 
the native and his country, and that which exists between 
the parent and child ? And from the practice of encourag- 
ing foreigners to forswear the country of their nativity, 
will not consequences flow analogous to those which might 
be anticipated by a father who should encourage other 
men's children in filial disrepect and disobedience ? When 
enticing the children of other men to desert their parents, 
would he not teach his own children to subject him to a 
similar desertion? And while encouraging indiscriminately 
strangers to crowd his table, and occupy his hearth, would 
he not put his own children on the same level as the rab- 
ble he might thus collect? What motive then would there 
be for their continued filial devotion? Can any privilege 
be of value, which any worthless stranger can acquire ? 

Can we expect the sacred innate Megiance of mankind 
to the country of their birth, to be rv^spected in one case, 
when the violation in all others is encouraged? 
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SYNOPSIS. 



Love of country implanted in the heart by the Deity ^ as a tie between 
man and man during national adversity. 

No nation Jias ever done so much to degrade this tie as the people of 
the United States. 

The principle recognised, by the formation of our contract with a fo- 
reigner j destructive of its efficacy and inconsistent with any claim on our 
own citizens for allegiance. 

The foreigner should have every other right of citizenship excepting 
that of suffrage. 

TTiis right cannot but injure him as well as the country , if exercised 
ir^udiciously. 

The admission of foreigners to vote must tend to increase the ratio of 
folly, ignorance and corruption, to wisdom, knowledge and integrity. 

As population accumulates in a geometrical ratio, the period not very 
remote when population will be too great to be consistent with human hap' 
pine«, or harmonious republican government-hence it is not wise to en- 
courage immigration. 

As when a father teaches another man^s children to desert him, he gives 
a bad lesson to his own children : so, when a nation induces foreigners to 
forswear their country, a bad lesson is given to native citizens. 
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ARGUMENTS, 

It will be generally admitted that love of country is, in 
the worthier part of mankind, one of the most deeply rooted 
of all human attachments. Although transiently it may be 
exceeded in ardour by other passions, yet in permanency, 
it probably yields to none excepting that between the 
parent and child. Nor can it be doubted that as parental 
love has evidently been implanted by the Creator for the 
support or protection of animals during infancy, so the 
love of country has been designed to be one of the most 
powerful bonds of human society during periods of na- 
tional adversity. 

To cherish and obey this predisposition, so obviously 
the result of divine will, has heretofore in all ages and by 
all nations been deemed a sacred duty. No person ever 
glowed more intensely with this patriotic spirit than did 
the people of these States, during the struggle for indepen- 
dence, yet with regret it must be admitted, that no other 
nation has ever done so much towards depreciating the 
value, or destroying the force of the tie between the native 
and his country. No people ever so indiscriminately wel- 
comed genius or stupidity, ignorance or knowledge, virtue 
or vice, the fugitive from justice or the voluntary and re- 
spectable emigrant; and promiscuously invested a motley 
group of foreigners thus assembled, with all the privileges 
of native citizens. 

So absurd and contradictory are the principles recognised 
by our naturaUzation laws, so utterly valueless to foreigners 
in general, is the privilege of suffrage conferred by them, 
and so inconsistent is their exercising this privilege with 
national welfare, that when the subject is duly considered, 
it must excite surprise in every reasonable being that such 
laws could ever have been enacted. 

If we argue that foreigners have the right to transfer 
their allegiance to our government at any time, or in any 



and so inconsistent is their exercising this privilege with 
national welfare, that when the subject is duly considered, 
it must excite surprise in every reasonable being that such 
laws could ever have been enacted. 

If we argue that foreigners have the right to transfer 
their allegiance to our government at any time, or in any 
mode which our government may appoint, does it not fol- 
low that our citizens have the right to transfer their alle- 
giance to foreign countries at any time and in any mode 
which may be appointed by their governments? It cannot be 
alleged that the natives of these States alone, of all man- 
kind, have not the privilege of self-expatriation. But, if the 
native citizen has the right to expatriate himself whenever 
he pleases, has not the naturalized foreigner the same option? 
His ties to our country cannot be said to be stronger than 
those of citizenship; and these it has been shown admit of 
a transfer of allegiance at any moment. Hence, notwith- 
standing the ratification of the contract formed with him 
by his oath, its endurance is optional on his part, although 
permanently binding on the United States. 

Thus, by the sanction which we afford to the practice 
of expatriation, every legal and moral duty of the citizen 
towards his country, whether native, or adopted, is made 
dependent for its duration upon will. The principle 
established by the formation of the contract, is destructive 
of its eflGicacy, and the value of the title granted by it, is 
depreciated by the frequency and facility of the grant. 
While by a transfer of allegiance unnaturally sanctioned 
by our laws, the adopted citizen in common with the na- 
tive, is authorized at any moment to emancipate himself 
from every national tie founded on law or morality; those 
naturally arising in the bosom of the patriot, are no less 
enfeebled, when hie beholds the privileges of citizenship, 
otherwise to him so sacred and so dear, lavished upon 
every outcast of Europe whom crime, or misfortune may 
have driven to our shores. 

Both morality and sound policy demand that we should 




extend to the stranger all possible civility and assistance, 
and that we should permit him to enjoy in tranquillity all 
those necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, which he may 
be enabled to procure either through his wealth or indus- 
try ; but surely it cannot be requisite that we should ex- 
tend to him any right of participating in the government 
of the country. If not wholly unworthy of citizenship, he 
will only value the right of suffrage so far as it may enable 
him to conduce to an able and honest administration of 
affairs; and, at all events, the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject can be the only justifiable motive for extending the 
right of suffrage. Were this privilege to be granted with 
any other view, we should overlook our own essential wel- 
fare, for the sake of a useless or injurious compliment to 
an alien. 

The question then arises — ^Will the chances of a wise 
and honest administration of affairs be increased by ex- 
tending to foreigners the privileges of voting? The ho- 
nesty and ability of those who govern, must be determined 
by the degree in which virtue prevails over vice, and wis- 
dom over folly, among those by whom they are chosen. 
If, then, in the United States, the preponderance of virtue 
over vice, and of wisdom over folly, be sufficient, whence 
can arise any advantage, either to ourselves or to foreign- 
ers, from admitting them to the right of suffrage? And if, 
unfortunately, there should be a preponderancy in the op- 
posite scale, will it be counteracted by the assistance of 
emigrants, taking them in the aggregate ? 

Does the indiscriminate admission of this class of per- 
sons to the privileges of citizenship, tend to increase the 
proportion of wisdom and virtue, or to add to that of folly 
and vice ? 

It will be admitted that among those who emigrate from 
any country to this, the proportion of talent, information 
and virtue, is less than among those who remain ; since of 
the former, a majority consist notoriously of the uneducated 
portion of society, together with more or less of paupers 
and outlaws. This consideration must be sufficient to^ 
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qiiences of the practice, would rather waive than accept 
the privilege. In the great majority, however, it were 
manifestly unreasonble to expect this refined political 
integrity. No doubt, for the most part, they would 
choose to be placed upon a level in privileges with the 
native citizen, however injurious the consequences in 
the aggregate, to the good of the nation. But if any of 
them, under these views, should be discontented, would it 
not be better that they should adhere to their own soil, 
than that we should, to afford them satisfaction, hazard 
the welfare of the United States ? 

If there be men who are so wicked, so weak, or so ig- 
norant, as to wish to participate in the government of our 
country, at the expense of its prosperity, are they worthy 
of being endowed with the privileges of citizenship ? 

It is now ascertained by experience, that our numbers 
are doubled every twenty-three years. Were our popula- 
tion to continue to accumulate in the same proportion, in 
about one hundred and seventy years, a period less than 
that which has intervened since the first settlements werp 
made in Virginia and New England, the posterity of the 
present inhabitants of the United States alone will be more 
than twelve hundred millions — supposing our numbers'to 
have been only five millions at the last census.* 

It follows, therefore, that as it may affect the future ex- 
tent of our population, the influence of immigration is insig- 
nificant, and can but ill compensate for any diminution in 
that prosperity, by which our multiplication from internal 
sources is so much accelerated. The multiplication of our 
numbers is in truth injurious, so far as it is not the conse- 
quence of prosperity, as it tends to hasten the period wh^n 
our territory will be too thickly peopled for easy sub- 
sistence: or to extend population so widely over this con- 
tinent, as to produce those divisions and dissensions which 
must always arise from the discord of heterogeneous inte- 
rests. 

By the jarring operation of discordant passions, the new 

* It should be recollected that this was originally published in 1810. 
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continent, like the old, will be divided among nations va- 
rious and hostile, and the bloo(|jr scenes which have so often 
been exhibited in Europe, Asia, and Africa, will be re-acted 
here. 

When not confined by the. pressure of want, so active is 
the increase of our species, that the period is not very re- 
mote when America will attain that acme of excessive 
population, which more than any other state of affairs, is fol- 
lowed by an incurable wretchedness and degradation among 
the poorer classes of society. Wherefore then should we 
in the slightest degree risk our national prosperity to ac- 
celerate consequences so much to be deprecated?* 
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^ * How far it is the interest of the people of the City of Philadelphia and suhurbsy 
that immigration should be encouraged, By gratifying the vanity of foreigners with 
the dangerous privilege of meddling with the national helm, will be seen from the 

following table of the inmates of the noble edifice appropriated to our poor. It will 
be seen, that of our enormous poor tax, more than half is expended upon foreigners. 

* 

Table of the Jiumber of Inmates in the Blocldey AlmS'Housef Dec* 7, 1844, vsith their 

Places of Birth, from Official Sources. 

WHITES. 

Birth Place. Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 

Upited States of America, - - - 319 261 81 38 699 

Ireland, - - - - - 308 196 12 3 519 

Germany, ----- . 78 25 — — 103 

England, 6522 1 — 88 

Scotland, - 20 10 — — 30 

France, -9 2 — — 11 

Holland, 7 3 — — 10 

Prussia, 4 — — — 4 

Wales, ---.-,.' 3 3 — — 6 

Sweden and Norway, - . - 3 — — — 3 

Denmark, --.---3 — — — 3 

Hanover, 2 — — — 2 

Portugal, . - - ^ - ^- - 2' — — — 2 

Spain, ..----—_— — — _ 

Italy, 1 -i — — 1 

Switzerland, 1 — — — 1 

* Belgium, 1 — — — 1 

Poland, -'1 — -J— — 1 

Africa, ------1 — • • — — 1 

Canada, 1 1 — — 2 

West Indies, -----1 — — — 1 

Ocean, on the passage from Ireland, - * ^ 5 — — 5 

In Children's Asylum, uncertain, - — — 10 2 12 

830 527 105 43 1505 

Blacks, ... - - - 80 93 11 11 195 

Total, - . - 1700 

RECAPITULATION. 

United States of America, ... . - 699 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, »- - . 643 

Continent of Europe, ------- 142 

Africa, -------^-- 1 

Cwiada, -------- 2 
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Additional Argument* 

Is there not an analogy between the tie created between 
the native and his country, and that which exists between 
the parent and child ? And from the practice of encourag- 
ing foreigners to forswear the country of their nativity, 
will not consequences flow analogous to those which might 
be anticipated by a father who should encourage other 
men's children in fiUal disrepect and disobedience? When 
enticing the children of other men to desert their parents, 
would he not teach his own children to subject him to a 
similar desertion ? And while encouraging indiscriminately 
strangers to crowd his table, and occupy his hearth, would 
he not put his own children pn the same level as the rab- 
ble he might thus collect? What motive then would there 
be for their continued filial devotion? Can any privilege 
be of value, which any worthless stranger can acquirp? 

Can we expect the sacred innate allegiance of mankind 
to the country of their birth, to be respected in one case, 
when the violation in all othprs is encouraf^ed? 



West Indies, -------- 1 

Ocean, ......... 5 

Uncertain, in Children's Asylum, supposed to be bom in America, - 12 

Blacks, .--...-.. 195 

i 1700 

The author is informed by good authority, that there are more than sixteen thou- 
sand foreign paupers in the poor houses of the State of New York. The following 
b taken from a New York newspaper. 

" Alderman Miller s Report. — We have received, and read with much interest, 
the excellent report, made by AldermanCMiller, of the First Ward, from the Com- 
mittee on Charity and the Alms-house. 'It is an exceedingly sensible and well-con- 
sidered document, and must commend itsislf to the intelligence of reflecting men of 
all parties. * 

'* We learn from this report, that the number of white adults in our Aims-House, 
Lunatic Asylum and Penitentinry, was two thousand seven hundred and ninety ; of 
which number one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one were foreigners, and 
nine hundred and nine only were Amerieans. From the data furnished, it appears 
that the citizens of New York are taxed to the amount of $150,000 a year, for the 
support of alien paupers and vagrants. The report suggests, with great force, that 
this burthen should not be thrown entirely upon the tax payers of New York, and 
that the attention of Congress should be directed to this subject, with a view of de» 
vising moans to diminish or distribute and equalize the burthen, if not to arrest the 
excessive pauper immigration which induces it. 

'* The abuses which have been practised in our Aims-House, in connexion with oar 
elections, are commented upon in a manly and frank spirit, which dares to call things 
by their right names." 
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